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of German foreign policy, inaugurated under Bismarck
and developed by William II, was incompatible with
Philhellenic sympathies.

Prussia, it has already been said, never does things
by halves. The Kaiser did not even pretend to do so.
There is a certain candour and consistency about the
movements of Prussian diplomacy, which, though the
persons who suffer from it may denounce as brutal, make
the student's task much easier. One has not to wade
through a morass of cant to get at the true meaning of
its manoeuvres. In accordance with this traditional
simplicity, William, in 1897, took the lead in urging
another blockade of the kingdom, over which his sister
was to reign one day;1 and when England refused to
play again the part of Europe's public executioner, he
urged Turkey to fall upon Greece with overwhelming
forces, so as to secure for herself quiet for years and
demonstrate to the world that, thanks to German tuition,
she possessed stores of strength that few people suspected
in her. The Sultan took his mentor's advice. The
Kaiser's strategists directed the Turkish army's operations
against the army commanded by his brother-in-law,
and the German Press proved more than liberal in its
language about the people who had dared defy the
Empire over which the German eagle had spread his
mighty pinions.

In their feud with the Bulgars the Greeks have en-
countered almost as much hostility from Germany as
in their conflict with the Turks. Bulgaria, since her
breach with Russia in 1885, kept in close touch with
Germany's Austrian ally. On more than one critical
occasion Sofia and Vienna have combined to checkmate
Petersburg, and Berlin, naturally, blessed a game which
1 Rumbold's Final Recollections, 297.